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Until his accession Alexander showed no sympathy for the cause of emancipation and, as has already been noted, lent his support to the reactionary elements. His change of heart, it is believed, was due to the revelation of Russia's ineptitude and weakness in the Crimean War and to his conviction that emancipation was the only way of preventing a peasant revolution. All subsequent reforms \vere largely the consequence of the abolition of serfdom. Alexander, however, proceeded reluctantly and slowly; he rejected the demands of liberal opinion for the limitation of autocracy and the introduction of a representative government. In a manifesto (February 19, 1855) issued the day after his accession, he paid tribute to the guards for "saving Russia" in December, 1825. Yet at times he gave indirect encouragement to the constitutional aspirations of Russian liberals. In 1863, in an address to the Finnish diet reconvened for the first time since 1809, Alexander held that "in the hands of a wise nation . . . liberal institutions not only are not dangerous, but are a guarantee of order and well-being/' and fifteen years later he was instrumental in establishing a constitutional regime in liberated Bulgaria.- He would not agree, however, to any curtailment of the powers of the Russian Crown. The lack of a definite legislative program and the reactionary attitude of many of Alexander's closest collaborators impaired the usefulness of the reforms, which, moreover, fell short of the expectations of even moderately liberal circles. "The great reforms," important as they are in Russian history, were not therefore a charter of liberties granted to the nation by high-minded statesmen conscious of the needs of the time and led by the tsar-liberator, but half-hearted concessions on the part of those who (with some exceptions) hated to see the disappearance of the old order and tried to save as much of it as circumstances would allow.
The half-heartedness and indecision characteristic of Alexander were well illustrated by his role in the War of 1877-1878. He did not assume the command of the troops, but established his headquarters with the army and by his interference with the course of military operations added to the confusion and hazards of the campaign.
In foreign relations, as in domestic affairs, Alexander clung to the tradition of Nicholas I. In spite of the bitter lessons of the Crimean War, he retained an emotional attachment to the Holy Alliance, although the course of international events prevented him from following consistently the policy of close cooperation with Berlin and